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DENTISTBY

of Prussia. Denmark, through the marriage
of the children of Christian IX into many
reigning families of Europe, came during the
latter half of the nineteenth century into very
close relationship with many of the European
powers. In 1906 Christian IX was succeeded
by his son, Frederick VIII, who died in 1912.
The successor of Frederick VIII was Chris-
tian X.

In 1914, upon the outbreak of the World
War, the position of Denmark and of its
sister Scandinavian countries became peril-
ous, but strict neutrality was well main-
tained by united action of Denmark, Sweden,
and Norway. For more than a decade Ice-
land had peacefully sought complete inde-
pendence; its demand was conceded in 1918,
at which time the Icelanders accepted the
Danish king as their ruler until 1940.
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DENSITY, in physics, the quantity of
matter contained in any given substance
per unit of its volume. When a body, mass
or quantity of matter is spoken of, its weight
is always understood, that being the meas-
ure of the density. Two bodies may be of
the same size, but of different density. A
cubic inch of snow is not so dense as a
cubic inch of ice. If the latter is fifty times
the weight of the other it has fifty times the
density. If the snow is compressed until it
is one-fiftieth its former size it will be of
the same density as the ice. Hence the
maxim: density is directly proportional to
the quantity of matter and inversely pro-
portional to the bulk or magnitude. See
GRAVITY, SPECIFIC.

DEJSTTAL SCHOOLS, professional
schools founded for the purpose of giving
technical training in dentistry and dental
surgery. The first school of this sort in the
world was established at Baltimore in 1839.
Six years later the Ohio College of Dental
Surgery was founded, and this was followed
by a school in Pennsylvania; then others
were organized in rapid succession. Most
of the larger universities now maintain
dental departments. These departmental
schools and the independent schools in the
United States number about sixty. The re-

quirements for admission in most of these
schools are a high school course or its
equivalent, but there is a growing belief
that a college course should be the minimum
admission requirement. Most of the best
schools require four years7 study and prac-
tice for graduation. See DENTISTRY.

DENTIPHONE.    See AUDIPHOKE.

DENTISTRY, the art of cleaning, ex-
tracting, repairing and replacing teeth.
There are two very distinct departments in
dentistry, the one being dental surgery, the
other what is known as mechanical dentistry.
The first requires an extended medical
knowledge on the part of the practitioner,
as, for instance, a knowledge of diseases
whose effects may reach the teeth, of the
connection between the welfare of the teeth
and the general system, as well as ability
to discern latent diseases of the mouth. The
chief operations in this department are
scaling, or removing the tartar which has
accumulated on the base of the teeth; regu-
lating, the restoring of overcrowded and
displaced teeth to their proper position;
filling, the filling up of the hollow of a de-
cayed tooth to prevent the progress of de-
cay; extracting, a process requiring muscular
power and delicacy of manipulation.

The second department, mechanical den-
tistry, is concerned with the construction of
artificial substitutes for lost teeth, and re-
quires much mechanical skill, it being a very
delicate task to give artificial teeth a per-
fectly natural appearance in shape and color.
The actual construction of the teeth, how-
ever, has passed largely into the hands of the
manufacturers, and the dentist has only
the selecting, fitting and fixing to do. Also,
laboratories in all large cities relieve the
practicing dentist of all mechanical work
in connection with the making of plates, in-
lays, bridges, crowns, etc.

The terror inspired by the extractor's
forceps has been practically eliminated by
the establishment of specialist's offices where
the dental operator has become unusually
proficient in this phase of work and has at
his command all the modern devices for the
alleviation of suffering. This extracting
specialist employs a compound of nitrous
oxide and oxygen to induce unconsciousness
while extraction takes place; this recently-
discovered anesthetic rarely leaves ill ef-
fects, even of temporary character. See
TEETH; DENTAL SCHOOLS,